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DANTE'S SCHEME OF HUMAN LIFE 

By Eenest H. Wilkins 

My purpose in this study is not to contribute new conclusions, 
but to emphasize, and perhaps to clarify, by the assembling of 
related passages, by tabulation, and by brief comment, certain 
fundamental elements of Dante's thought. 

Two extensive statements dealing with the joy possible to man 
during his life on earth appear in the Convivio, Book IV, Chapters 
xvu and xxn, as follows i 1 — 

Dov' e da sapere che propriissimi nostri frutti sono le morali Virttl; 
perocche da ogni canto sono in nostra podesta, e queste diversamente da 
diversi Filoson sono distinte e numerate. Ma perocche in quella parte 
dove aperse la bocca la divina sentenza d'Aristotile, da lasciare mi pare 
ogni altrui sentenza, volendo dire quali queste sono, brievemente, secondo 
la sua sentenza, trapasserO di quelle ragionando. Queste sono undici virtu 
dal detto Filosofo nomate . . . Fortezza . . . Temperanza . . . Liberality 
. . . Magnificenza . . . Magnanimita . . . Amativa d' onore . . . Mansue- 
tudine . . . Affabilitd . . . Verita . . . Eutrapelia ■ . . Giustizia, . . . E 
queste sono quelle che fanno l'uomo beato, owero felice, nella loro opera- 
zione, siccome dice il Filosofo nel primo dell' Etica, quando difinisce la 
Felicitade, dicendo che Felicitd, e operazUme secondo virttl in vita perfetta. 
Bene si pone Prudenza, cioe Senno, per molti essere morale Virtu; ma 
Aristotile dinumera quella intra le intellettuali, awegnache essa sia con- 
duoitrice delle morali Virtu, e moatri la via per che elle si compongono e 
senza quella essere non possono. Veramente e da sapere che noi potamo 
avere in questa vita due Felicita, secondo due diversi cammini, buono e 
ottimo, che a cid ne menano: l'una e la vita Attiva, e 1' altra la Contem- 
plativa. La quale (awegnache per 1' Attiva si pervegna, come detto 6, a 
buona Felicita) ne mena a ottima Felicita e beatitudine, secondoche prova 
il Filosofo nel decimo dell' Etica. E Cristo l'afferma colla sua bocca nel 
Vangelo di Luca . . . [Dante here at some length interprets the words of 
Christ to Martha a3 indicating the goodness of the active life and the 
superior excellence of the contemplative.] 'Potrebbe alcuno perft dire, 
contro a me argomentando: poiohe la Felicita della vita Contemplativa S 
piu eccellente che quella dell' Attiva, e 1' una e 1' altra possa essere e sia 
frutto e fine di Nobilta, perche non anzi si procedette per la via delle 
Virtu intellettuali che delle moralif A cid si pu6 brievemente rispondere, 
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che in ciascuna dottrina si vuole avere riapetto alia 'f aculta del discente, 
e per quella via menarlo che piu a lui sia lieve. Onde, perciocche le Virtu 
morali paiono essere e sieno piti comuni e pia sapute e piu richieste che 
1' altre, e unite nell' aspetto di fuori, utile e convenevole fu piu per quello 
canunino procedere che per l'altro. . . . 

L' uso del nostro animo ft massimamente dilettoso a noi, e quello ch' e 
massimamente dilettoso a noi, quello 6 nostra Felicita e nostra Beatitudine. 
. . . E non dicesse alcuno, che ogni appetiito sia animo ; che qui s' intende 
animo solamente quello che spetta alia parte razionale, cioe la Volonta e lo 
Intelletto . . . Veramente 1' uso del nostro animo e doppio, cioe pratico e 
speculativo (pratico e tanto, quanto operatwo), V uno e 1' altro dilettosis- 
simo; awegnache quello del contemplate sia piu, siccome di sopra e narrato. 
Quello del pratico si e operare per noi virtuosamente, cioe onestamente, con 
Prudenza, con Temperanze, con Fortezza e con Giustizia; quello dello specu- 
lativo si 6, non operare per noi, ma considerare 1' opere di Dio e della Na- 
tura. E questo uso e quell' altro e nostra Beatitudine e somma Felicita, 
siccome veder si pud. La quale e la dolcezza del soprannotato seme [t. e., 
the divinely given potential nobility of the soul], siccome omai manifesta- 
mente appare, alia quale molte volte cotal seme non perviene per mal essere 
coltivato, e per esser disviata la sua pullulazione . . . Veramente di questi 
usi 1' uno e piu pieno di beatitudine che 1' altro; siccome e lo Speculativo, 
il quale senza mistura alcuna e uso della nostra nobilissima parte, la quale 
per lo radioale amore, che detto e, imassimamen>te 6 amabile, siccom' e lo 
Intelletto. E questa parte in questa vita perfettamente lo suo uso avere 
non pud, il quale * vedere Iddio (ch' 6 aommo intelligibile), se non in 
quanto llntelletto oonsidera lui e mira lui per li suoi effetti. E che noi 
domandiamo questa Beatitudine per somma, e non l'altra (cioe quella della 
vita aittiva), n' ammaestra lo Evangelio di Marco, se bene quello volemo 
guardare . . . [Dante here at some length interprets the experiences? of the 
three Marys at the sepulchre as confirming his statements as to the relative 
values ot the active life, earthly contemplation, and heavenly contempla- 
tion.] E cost appare che la nostra Beatitudine, ch' 6 questa Felicita di cui 
si parla, prima trovare potemo imperfetta nella vita attiva, cioe nelle opera- 
zioni delle morali virtu, e poi quasi perfetta nelle operazioni delle intel- 
lettuali. GLe quali due operazioni sono vie spedite e dirittissime a menare 
alia somma Beatitudine, la quale qui non si puote avere, come appare per 
quello che detto 6. 

A minor explicit reference to the same matter appears in the 
Convivio, Book II, Chapter v, as follows: — 

conciossiacosache quella che e qui 1' umana natura, non pure una beati- 
tudine abbia, ma due; siccome quella della vita civile, e quella della 
contemplativa. 
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Furthermore, an extensive argument in the Convivio, Book IV, 
Chapter iv, maintains that universal empire is necessary for the 
government of man in the attainment of the temporal joy. 

An elaborate statement of the whole scheme of human life 
appears in the De monarchia, Book III, Chapter xvi, as follows : 

consequitur ut . . . solus inter omnia entia in duo ultima ordinetur 
[so. homo] : quorum alterum sit finis eius, prout corruptibilis est ; alteram 
vero, prout incorruptibilis. Duos igitur fines Providentia ilia inenarra- 
bilis homini proposuit intendendos; beatitudinem scilicet huius vitae, quae 
in operatione propriae virtutis consistit, et per terrestrem Paradisum figu- 
ratur; et beatitudinem vitae aeternae, quae consistit in fruitione divini 
aspectus ad quam propria virtus ascendere non potest, nisi lumine divino 
adiuta, quae per Paradisum coelestem intelligi datur. Ad has quidem 
beatitudines, velut ad diversas conclusiones, per diversa media venire 
oportet. Nam ad primam per philosophica documenta venimus, dummodo 
ilia sequamur, secundum virtutes morales et intellectuales operando. Ad 
secundam vero per documenta spiritualia, quae humanam rationem trans- 
cendunt, dummodo ilia sequamur secundum virtutes theologicas operando, 
Fidem, Spem scilicet et Caritatem. Has igitur conclusiones et media ( licet 
ostensa sint nobis haec ab humana ratione, quae per philosophos tota nobis 
innotuit; haec a Spiritu Sancto, qui per Prophetas et Hagiographos, qui 
per coaeternum sibi Dei Filium Iesum Christum, et per eius discipulos, 
supernaturalem veritatem ac nobis necessariam revelavit) humana cupi- 
ditas postergaret, nisi homines tamquam equi, sua bestialitate vagantes, 
in camo et freno compescerentur in via. Propter quod opus fuit homini 
duplici directivo, secundum duplicem finem: scilicet summo Pontifice, qui 
secundum revelata humanum genus perduceret ad vitam aeternam; et 
Imperatore, qui secundum philosophica documenta genus humanum ad 
temporalem felicitatem dirigeret. 

This statement, though it does not pause to differentiate the two 
forms of the temporal joy, is in perfect accord with the statements 
in the Convivio. 

The essential elements of the scheme of life as denned in these 
several passages may be shown in tabular form as follows (terms 
derived from the De monarchia are in Latin, terms derived from 
the Convivio are in Italian) : 
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Certain points in the scheme may be the clearer for brief com- 
ment. 

Dante's own definition of the joy of the active life is that quoted 
in the table : operare per noi virtuosamente, cioe onestamente. He 
admits as equivalent Aristotle's definition of happiness as opera- 
zione secondo virtu in vita perfetta. It is to be noted also that he 
uses the phrase vita civile as equivalent to vita attiva. In view of 
these facts, the contrasting definition of the ]'oy of the contempla- 
tive life, and the specifically civic temper of Dante's mind — as 
indicated, for instance, in the passage in the Convivio, Book IV, 
Chapter iv, referred to, but not quoted, above — we may fairly 
interpret his definition of the joy of the active life as meaning 
"loyal participation in the life of human society." 

Dante's definition of the joy of the contemplative life is that 
quoted in the table: considerare le opere di Dio e della Natura. 
Since Dante conceives Nature as the minister of God, the words le 
opere di Dio e della Natura are equivalent to " the immediate and 
the secondary works of God." The thought underlying this defini- 
tion is again expressed in the words : " B questa parte in questa 
vita perfettamente lo suo uso avere non pud, il quale e vedere 
Iddio (ch' e sommo intelligibile), se non in quanto 1' Intelletto 
considera lui e mira lui per li suoi effetti." We may then fairly 
interpret his definition of the joy of the contemplative life as 
meaning " the contemplation of the nature of God as manifested in 
all his works, immediate and secondary." 

The temporal joy in its totality consists, of course, of the sum 
of the joys of the active life and the contemplative life. The 
definitions of the temporal joy offered in the Convivio and the De 
monarchia — V uso del nostro animo {animo as here used comprising 
volonta and intelletto) and operatio propriae virtutis — emphasize 
as an element common to the joys of the active life and the con- 
templative life the exercise of the highest human faculties. 

The fruitio divini aspectus is in no sense anthropomorphic. Its 
definition, not attempted in the prose works, is reserved for the last 
canto of the Commedia, where it is conceived as the supreme 
experience of power, of wisdom, and of love. 

The extensive treatment of the nature of philosophy in the 
Convivia, Book II, Chapters xm-xvi, and Book III, Chapters 
xi-xv, makes it clear that in designating documenta phiiosophica 
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as the media whereby man may attain the temporal joy, Dante had 
in mind not merely the works which fall within the field of the 
single discipline to which we now most often give the name " phil- 
osophy/' but the whole body of human wisdom ; and (see especially 
Book III, Chapter xi) that the acceptance of philosophy as guide 
involves an eager study moved not by the desire for diletto or for 
utilita, but by the true love of wisdom. 

The eternal joy is to be attained, as we learn from many a page 
of the Commedia, only if the soul is at the moment of death in 
harmony with God. It is, then, immediately for the attainment 
of this harmony that man may have the guidance of documenta 
spiritualia, the exercise of the theological virtues, and the govern- 
ment of the Pope. 

It is to be noted that documenta spiritualia and revelata are 
used as equivalent terms for the media whereby man may attain 
such harmony. Their common meaning is "revealed truth" as 
contrasted with "philosophic truth." 

All the virtues are in Dante's mind, as we learn from the Con- 
vivio, Book IV, Chapters xvi-xx, fruits of a common nolbilta, 
a potential perfection given by God to every soul which in His 
sight is hen posta, that is, qualified to receive such a gift. 

The moral virtues, as Dante says, " diversamente da diversi 
Filosofl sono distinte e numerate." 2 In his specific treatment of 
this question in the Convivio, Book IV, Chapter xvii, he accepts 
the Aristotelian list of eleven moral virtues, and follows Aristotle 
in rating Prudence as an intellectual virtue, while recognizing 
that Prudence is conducitrice delle morali Virtu. In Chapter 
xxn he uses the terms Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Justice — the names, that is, of the four "cardinal" virtues — to 
designate the virtues associated with the active life. In two 
images of the Purgatorio, that of the constellations of the southern 
pole and that of the dancers by the chariot of Beatrice (Cantos I, 
VIII, XXIX-XXXIII), Dante matches four virtues — certainly 
Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and Justice — against the three 
theological virtues. He was nevertheless aware of the essential 
place of the intellectual virtues in the scheme of life. It appears 

' Of. W. H. V. Reade, The Moral System of Dante's Inferno, Oxford, 1909, 
Chapters vn and vm. 
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therefore that he thought of the moral virtues as a group variously 
defined — the briefest classification being the threefold division into 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Justice, the fullest classification being 
that of Aristotle — and subject to the leading of Prudence, itself 
an intellectual virtue. It appears further that he uses the " car- 
dinal" virtues, in the Purgatorio, as a summary designation for 
the combined group of the moral and intellectual virtues. 

Dante does not himself enumerate the intellectual virtues. The 
words " bene si pone Prudenza . . . per molti essere morale Virtu ; 
ma Aristotile dinumera quella intra le intellettuali " and their 
context indicate that Dante had in mind either the list in the 
Ethics, Book I, Chapter m, which comprises Wisdom, Intelli- 
gence, and Prudence, or the fuller treatment in Book VI of the 
same work, in which Wisdom and Prudence appear as main classes 
having subdivisions. 

The theological virtues are, of course, Faith, Hope and Charity. 

By empire, as we learn from the Convivio, Book IV, Chapter iv, 
and from the entire Be monarchia, Dante means a monarchical 
world-state, having sovereignty over all local states and ordained 
immediately for the maintenance of peace and justice. 

This scheme of life underlies all the works of Dante's maturity, 
determining them in purpose, in plan, and in many a detail. 

Dante is indeed primarily the apostle of the temporal and the 
eternal joys. As man has, for the attainment of the temporal joy, 
the guidance of philosophy and the government of empire, so 
Dante is, in particular, in the Convivio and the De monarchia, the 
apostle of philosophy and of empire. In the Commedia, while he 
still proclaims these two great temporal causes, he is in particular 
the apostle of the eternal joy. 

The very framework of the Commedia corresponds to the frame- 
work of the scheme of life ; for as man comes under the guidance 
of philosophy to the attainment of the temporal joy, which is 
symbolized by the terrestrial Paradise, and under the guidance of 
revealed truth to the attainment of the eternal joy, which is sym- 
bolized by the celestial Paradise, so Dante is led by Virgil to 
Eden, and then by Beatrice, through the nine spheres, into the 
Empyrean. 

The University of Chicago. 



